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Bloomington, 
Illinois. 


The  first  white  set- 
tlement within  the  limits 
of  McLean  County  was 
made  by  John  Hendrix 
and  John  Wells  Dawson 
in  the  spring  of  1822. 
The  county  was  incor- 
porated by  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Illinois  Dec.  25, 
1S30,  the  county  seat  to 
be  called  and  known  as 
Bloomington  and  organ- 
ized by  its  Commis- 
sioners April  21,  I  S3 1. 
James  Allin,  a  man  of 
remarkable  foresight  and 
mental  vigor,  who  has 
been  largely  instrumental 
in  the  organization  of  the 
county,  purchased  in  the  spring  of  1831  for  thirty  dollars  an  unentered  claim  of  160  acres  on 
the  north  side  of  Blooming  Grove  of  William  Evans,  and  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  i8:;i,  laid 
out  12Y2  acres  of  it  as  the  town  of  I31oomington,  which  he  donated  to  the  new  county.  This 
was  the  original  town,  now  city  of  Bloomington.  July  4,  1831,  the  lots  donated  to  the  county 
were  sold  at  auction  and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  a  courthouse  and  jail  were  built. 

Bloomington,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Alton  railroads  in  1S53,  was 
in  a  singularly  isolated  condition.  It  was  forty  miles  inland  from  the  Illinois  River,  its  nearest 
water  communication  and  large  market.     It  was  125  miles  from   Chicago,  then  a  small  village. 
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and  175  miles  from  St.  Louis,  then  a  considerable  town  and  market.  It  had  no  large  manufac- 
tories, was  simply  a  distributing  point  for  the  county  of  McLean.  Yet  it  had  some  advan- 
tages over  its  neighbors.  The  drainage  of  the  county  and  town  was  very  good  and,  excepting 
the  malarial  diseases  so  common  in  all  the  rich  fertile  lands  of  the  West  while  they  were  being 
brought  into  cultivation,  both  town  and  county  were  healthy.  The  county  was  interspersed 
with  groves  of  magnificent  timber,  and  the  prairies  were  rich  and  fertile  beyond  words  to 
express,  much  more  easily  brought  under  cultivation  than  the  fiat  lands  north,  south,  east  and 
west  of  it.  This  county,  the  largest  in  the  State,  was  tributary  to  Bloomington,  the  people 
from  a  distance  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  coming  to  Bloomington  to  do  their  trading  and 
to  get  such  manufacturing  done  as  was  not  possible  at  home. 

When  Bloomington  was  organized  the  Indians  formerly  residing  in  iMcLean  County 
had  been  removed  to  what  is  now  Livingston  County.  These  Indians  only  a  few  years  before 
had  been  in  active  hostilities  to  the  whites,  participating  in  the  campaigns  of  Tecumseh  and 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Prophet  at  Tippecanoe  in  181 2.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  methods  of  savage 
warfare  the  few  whites  m  McLean  County  felt  a  natural  dread  of  these  Indians,  notwithstand- 
ing some  of  them  belonged  to  the  "praying  bands"  that  had  been  converted  to  Christianity. 
As  early  as  1S26  Blooming  Grove  could  muster  about  fifteen  able-bodied  men.  They  formed 
a  military  company  ever  ready  for  service  against  the  Indians  and  for  mutual  protection  if 
needed.  In  1S27  occurred  the  Winnebago  war.  In  response  to  the  call  of  Governor  Reynolds 
for  troops,  Capt.  John  H.  S.  Rhodes  with  fifteen  men  marched  to  Peoria,  where  the  troops 
rendezvoused,  but  fortunately  the  troubles  were  settled  and  Capt.  Rhodes'  squad  returned 
home.  In  1S32  occurred  the  Black  Hawk  war,  to  which  Bloomington  furnished  three  com- 
panies, one  of  which  participated  in  Stillman's  defeat;  the  second  company  aided  in  the  burial 
of  the  Hall  family,  massacred  by  the  Indians;  and  the  third,  a  mounted  company,  scouted 
along  the  northern  part  of  the  county  until  the  final  defeat  and  dispersal  of  Black  Hawk's  band. 

When  McLean  County  was  organized,  the  population  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
county  was  about  1,500,  clustered  around  its  various  groves,  the  largest  settlement  being  at 
Blooming  Grove.  The  defeat  of  Black  Hawk  and  the  end  of  all  Indian  wars  in  Illinois  was 
followed  by  a  large  immigration  to  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State,  of  which 
Bloomington  received  its  full  part,  its  population  in  1S34  of  180  having  increased  to  450  in 
1836.  An  era  of  great  speculation,  especially  in  lands,  followed.  Credits  were  greatly 
expanded,  merchants  buying  on  a  year's  time  and  selling  on  the  same  credit.  Several  addi- 
tions to  Bloomington  and  many  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  county  were  laid  out.  The 
internal  improvement  fever  swept  over  the  State.  Among  other  railroads  chartered  to  be  built 
by  the  State  was  one  between  Bloomington  and  Pekin.  This  was  surveyed  and  several  miles 
of  grading  done,  which  was  afterward  utilized  as  a  part  of  its  track  by  the  I.,  B.  &  W.,  now 
the  Big  Four  railroad.     The  East  was  flooded  with  most  captivating  descriptions  of  the  West, 
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and  a  large  emigration  to  Illinois  resulted,  of  which  McLean  County  and  Bloomington  received 
their  share;  but  all  this  was  stopped  by  the  great  panic  of  1837,  which  bankrupted  nearly 
every  business  man  in  the  county  and  put  an  end  to  speculation  of  all  kinds  and  to  the  large 
emigration  from  the  East  and  South  that  had  commenced  coming  into  the  State. 

The  first  Court  was  held  in  the  east  room  of  James  AUin's  residence  on  the  block 
bounded  by  Grove,  East,  Olive  and  Albert  streets.  It  was  a  two-room  hewed  log  cabin,  in  the 
east  room  of  which  Allin  kept  house,  and  in  the  west  room  kept  a  store  and  the  postoffice. 
The  first  courthouse  was  built  in  1832  at  a  cost  of  $339.95.  It  was  a  small  one-story  frame 
building,  18x30  feet,  divided  into  three  rooms,  in  which  the  courts  were  held  and  the  county 
offices  kept,  and  so  little  was  the  business  that  there  was  room  for  lawyers'  offices,  who  were 
also  accommodated  there.  In  1S36  a  two-story  brick  courthouse  42 1 2  feet  square  by  32  feet 
high  was  built  at  an  expense  of  $8,055.  This  with  a  wing  on  the  east  side  and  another  on  the 
west  side,  built  about  1S60,  to  accommodate  the  records,  sufficed  the  county  until  1868. 

Around  this  courthouse  clustered  some  of  the  dearest  memories  of  Bloomington.  In 
the  early  days  there  were  no  halls  in  Bloomington  and  the  courthouse  was  the  place  of  meeting 
for  all  organizations.  Here  churches  were  organized,  temperance  meetings  were  held  and 
politicians  expounded  the  Constitution.  Court  week  was  a  time  of  political  and  social  activities. 
The  social  magnates  of  the  town  gave  suppers  and  parties  to  the  Judge  and  visiting  lawyers, 
and  the  Democratic  and  Whig  lawyers  on  alternate  nights  addressed  the  public  in  the  court 
room.  And  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  Abraham  Lincoln,  even  then  the  favorite  of  the 
people,  loved  and  trusted  by  all  parties;  his  great  political  adversary,  Stephen  A.  Douglas; 
Edwin  D.  Baker,  afterward  Colonel  of  the  4th  Illinois  Volunteers  in  the  war  with  Mexico, 
Senator  from.  Oregon,  who  gave  his  life  for  the  Union  at  Ball's  Blufis  early  in  the  war,  an 
orator  of  unsurpassed  eloquence  and  power;  James  S.  McDougal,  another  of  Nature's  great 
orators,  afterward  Senator  from  California;  James  Shields,  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  afterward 
from  Missouri,  and  later  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Union  army;  Stephen  T.  Logan,  whom 
Judge  Davis  shortly  before  his  death  pronounced  the  ablest  lawyer  he  had  ever  met;  and  John 
T.  Stuart,  one  of  the  great  lawyers  of  the  State.  Here  they  met  the  local  bar,  such  men  as 
David  Davis,  afterward  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  U.  S.  Senator 
and  Yice-President;  General  Gridley;  Leonard  Swett,  for  many  years  the  most  successful  trial 
lawyer  of  the  Northwest;  John  M.  Scott,  for  eighteen  years  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
lUinois;  and  others,  worthy  associates  of  these  men.  In  those  early  days  there  were  no 
railroads,  no  telegraphs,  few  newspapers  with  no  local  and  meager  general  news,  so  that  men 
availed  themselves  of  court  week  to  go  to  town  and  get  the  news,  do  their  trading,  and  the 
ladies  to  get  the  latest  gossip  and  fashions.  Later  on  the  old  courthouse  was  endeared  to 
all  loyal  souls  by  the  memories  of  the  great  events  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion.    Here  the  young  men  of  the  county  came  singly,  in  squads,  in  companies,  and  finally  a 


whole  regiment  pledged  their  young  lives  to  the  defense  of  the  Union.  From  here  they  turned 
their  faces  southward  and  marched  to  the  southern  battlefields,  many  of  them  never  to  return 
to  their  homes  and  friends. 

In  1868  the  county  built  its  third  courthouse  at  an  expense  of  $404,727.51.  This  was 
a  large  and  beautiful  building  of  Joliet  limestone,  and  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  fireproof, 
but  it  was  ruined  by  the  great  fire  of  June  19,   1900. 

The  first  jail,  two  stories,  one  room  above  and  one  below,  of  hewn  logs,  was  built  on 
the  courthouse  square  in  1832  at  a  cost  of  $331.  The  second  jail,  of  hewn  logs,  was  built  in 
1840,  at  a  cost  of  $1,210;  the  third  jail  was  built  on  the  northwest  corner  of  the  courthouse 
square  in  1848,  at  a  cost  of  $2,216;  the  fourth  jail  was  built  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Mar- 
ket and  Center  streets  in  1857,  at  a  cost  of  $13,150.  In  1882  the  fifth  jail  and  sheriff's  resi- 
dence was  built  at  an  expense  of  $72,000.  This  has  repeatedly  been  commended  by  the 
State  Board  of  Charities  as  one  of  the  best  jails  in  the  State. 

In  1846  war  was  declared  as  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  and  50,000 
volunteers  called  for.  One  company  was  assigned  to  McLean  County.  June  13,  a  meeting  of 
all  the  militia  of  the  county,  every  able  bodied  man  between  18  and  45  years  of  age  assembled 
at  Bloomington  to  secure  volunteers  for  the  company.  A  full  company  of  103  men  soon  enlisted 
for  six  months.  They  were  taken  to  Springfield  in  wagons,  where  it  was  learned  that  the 
Government  did  not  accept  any  volunteers  for  less  than  one  year.  Some  forty  of  the  company 
had  already  seen  all  the  martial  service  they  wanted  and  returned  to  their  homes.  Their  places 
were  quickly  filled  by  soldiers  from  Macoupin  County,  who  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
enlist.  The  company  was  mustered  into  the  U.  S.  service.  Lieut.  Gov.  John  Moore,  of 
Randolph,  was  elected  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  The  company  performed 
honorable  service  on  the  Rio  Grande  and  under  Gen.  Scott  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the 
advance  on  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  service  they  were 
honorably  discharged  and  returned  to  Bloomington,  where  they  were  received  with  the  plaudits 
that  always  await  the  soldier  who  has  faithfully  served  his  country. 

In  1850  Congress  donated  to  the  State  of  Illinois  the  alternate  sections  of  land  within 
six  miles  of  the  proposed  road  to  aid  in  building  a  railroad  from  Chicago  to  Mobile.  The  loth 
of  February,  1851,  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  chartered  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  giving  to  it 
the  alternate  sections  donated  to  the  State.  Great  strife  was  developed  to  secure  the  location 
of  the  road ;  one  scheme  was  to  locate  it  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  through  the  Wabash 
country  and  another  through  Springfield  and  Peoria.  These  were  the  better  settled  parts  of 
the  State  and  would  afford  early  a  better  traffic  than  if  it  was  located  through  the  more  sparsely 
settled  counties.  Fortunately  Gen.  Asahel  Gridley  was  the  Senator  from  this  district, 
representing  McLean,  Dewitt,  Tazewell,  Logan  and  Macon  counties.  Gen.  Gridley  was  one 
of  the  brainiest  men  in  the  State,  an  eloquent,  incisive  speaker,  full  of  resources  and  abounding 
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good  sense.  Chicago,  Cairo  and  a  point  opposite  Dubuque  were  fixed  by  the  act  of  donation. 
Gen.  Gridley  inserted  a  provision  that  the  road  should  be  constructed  within  five  miles  of  the 
northwest  corner  of  township  21  N.,  R.  2,  east  of  the  3rd  P.  'SI.  This  would  secure  its  location 
through  Decatur,  Clinton  and  Bloomington,  the  county  seats  of  three  of  the  counties  he  repre- 
sented. With  great  ability  he  fought  for  this  point  and  at  last  secured  its  adoption  and  the  great 
railroad  through  Bloomington.  May  20,  1853,  the  first  train  of  cars  ran  into  Bloomington  on 
this  road,  and  October  16,  1853,  the  Alton  opened  its  line  from  Springfield  to  Bloomington  and 
soon  it  was  opened  from  Alton  to  Chicago.  This  gave  Bloomington  as  good  railroad  facilities 
as  any  city  in  the  State  except  Chicago.  These  roads  revolutionized  the  county  and  city;  they 
were  no  longer  isolated  communities  but  a  part  of  the  great  commercial  system  of  the  State 
and  Nation.  Grain  was  no  longer  laboriously  hauled  by  wagon  to  Chicago,  taking  two  or 
three  weeks  for  the  trip,  but,  loaded  on  cars,  were  in  a  few  hours  in  the  graineriesof  Chicago;  the 
cattle  dealer  no  longer  drove  his  stock  to  Chicago  and  often  to  more  distant  markets,  but 
loading  here  in  the  afternoon  he  and  his  stock  were  in  Chicago  ready  for  the  next  morning's 
market.  The  merchant  in  a  few  hours  :ould  replenish  his  stock  of  goods.  This  acted  benefi- 
cially in  a  thousand  ways  upon  the  life  of  our  people.  It  woke  them  up,  their  intellectual  pulse 
was  quickened,  the  local  newspapers  were  improved,  newspapers  and  magazines  came  in  from 
abroad,  manufactures  began  to  creep  in.  The  Alton  road  established  its  shops  here,  now 
employing  about  1,200  men,  and  made  it  one  of  its  divisional  points,  thus  bringing  to  our  city 
a  large  number  of  intelligent  skilled  mechanics  and  train  operatives.  In  1867  a  branch  line  was 
built  from  Bloomington  to  Jacksonville  and  afterward  extended  to  Kansas  City,  becoming  a 
part  of  the  Alton  system.  In  1S70  the  Indianapolis  and  Bloomington  road,  now  a  part  of  the 
Big  Foursystem,  was  built,  and  in  1S72  the  line  from  Lafayette  to  Bloomington,  now  known  as  the 
Lake  Erie,  was  finished  to  Bloomington  and  afterward  extended  to  Peoria.  Later  the  Illinois 
Central  extended  its  Chicago  line  to  Bloomington.  By  these  various  roads  Bloommgton  has 
excellent  railroad  connections  with  all  parts  of  the  country.  To  the  Jacksonville,  I.  B.  &  W.  and 
Lafayette  roads  liberal  donations  were  made. 

It  is  said  every  city  should  have  a  big  fire  once  in  twenty  years  to  wipe  out  its  obsolete 
buildings.  Bloomington  has  had  two  such  visitations  and  does  not  ask  for  any  more  in  the 
immediate  future.  In  October,  1855,  occurred  the  first  of  these  big  fires,  destroying  all  of  the 
block  south  of  the  square  except  the  McLean  County  Bank  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  block. 
But  immediately  the  burned  buildings  were  replaced  by  brick  blocks,  then  among  the  best  in 
the  State. 

June  19,  1900,  occurred  a  much  more  disastrous  fire,  destroying  everything  in 
the  block  north  of  the  square,  east  of  the  square,  all  of  the  block  west  of  the  square  that  is 
north  of  the  alley,  excepting  the  building  adjoining  the  alley,  and  all  of  the  block  bounded  by 
Main,  Jefferson,  East  and  Monroe  streets,  except  the   postofliice  building  and  the   south   half 


of  the  block  bounded  by  Center,  Jefferson.  Madison  and  Monroe  streets.  The  courthouse, 
supposed  when  it  was  built  in  i86S  to  be  fire-proof,  was  also  ruined,  destroying  the  valuable 
law  library  of  several  thousand  volumes  and  the  files  of  the  Circuit  Court,  but  the  other  records 
and  files  were  fortunately  all  preserved.  This  fire,  instead  of  discouraging  the  merchants  and 
property  owners  of  the  burned  district,  inspired  them  with  additional  courage  and  determination 
that  Bloomington  should  arise  from  its  ashes  in  additional  strength  and  beauty.  The  new 
buildings  that  have  replaced  the  old  are  models  of  good  taste,  convenience  and  architectural 
beauty.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  determined  to  build  a  courthouse  that  should  not  only 
furnish  ample  accommodations  for  the  public  offices  and  be  absolutely  fire-proof,  but  should  in 
its  design  and  finish  be  a  worthy  emblem  of  the  wealth,  solidity,  dignity  and  culture  of  the 
people  of  McLean  County,  and  they  have  amply  succeeded,  a  noble  specimen  of  architecture 
of  the  best  modern  fire-proof  construction,  the  inside  finish,  marble  with  furniture  of  solid 
mahogany.     It  promises  for  many  years  to  be  what  it  is  now,  the  pride  of  McLean  County. 

The  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  that  which  burned  itself  into  the  heart,  mind 
and  memory  of  all  old  enough  to  appreciate  it,  was  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  this  the  city 
and  county  bore  a  conspicuous  and  most  honorable  part.  From  the  first  call  for  75,000 
volunteers  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  they  never  faltered  in  their  patriotism  and  self- 
sacrifice.  They  filled  all  calls  for  volunteers  and  the  county  had  the  largest  excess  over  and 
above  all  quotas  of  any  county  in  the  State.  Out  of  a  population  of  28,580  in  i860  the  county 
sent  4,349  soldiers  to  the  Union  army.  The  county  paid  out  for  bounties  to  soldiers,  support 
of  soldiers'  families  and  various  other  war  purposes,  the  sum  of  $41 1,124.93.  This  was  scarcely 
half  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  cost  the  county  and  its  citizens.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
those  best  informed  on  the  subject  is  that  it  cost  the  county  in  its  corporate  capacit}-  and  what 
the  citizens  of  the  county  paid  out  for  bounties  and  to  substitutes,  the  support  of  soldiers'  families, 
to  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  commissions,  etc.,  at  least  one  million  of  dollars.  Though  the 
hearts  of  our  people  often  sickened  at  the  bloody  sacrifice,  for  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  did  not 
bring  the  telegraphic  news  of  some  loved  one  killed  or  wounded,  and  there  was  a  constant  stream 
from  the  Southern  battle-fields  and  hospitals  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  yet  the  people 
never  faltered  in  their  patriotic  duty.  The  record  of  its  sons  and  citizens  in  that  four  years  of 
bloody  strife  is  one  that  every  citizen  can  read  with  pride. 

The  records  were  not  kept  separate  as  to  the  expense  borne  by  the  city  and  other  parts 
of  the  county,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  each  vied  with  the  other  in  its  efforts. 

Pioneer  life  conduced  to  the  education  of  the  settler  in  the  things  around  him.  In  the 
highly  specialized  life  of  the  present  frequently  if  a  man  does  well  some  one  simple  thing, 
even  if  no  more  than  sharpen  a  pin's  point,  he  can  get  a  good  living.  Not  so  the  pioneer;  he 
had  to  make  his  own  house  and  furniture,  raise  the  material  for  his  clothing,  spin  and  weave 
it  and   make  it  into  clothing  for  the  family,  raise  his  own  provisions,  make  most  of  his  farm 
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utensils  and  do  unaided  the  thousand  and  one  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  himself 
and  family.  In  this  work  the  wife,  a  genuine  helpmeet,  performed  a  noble  and  heroic  part. 
This  made  them,  even  if  ignorant  of  books,  intelligent  and  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
educated.  About  two-thirds  of  our  pioneers  were  from  the  South,  where  the  facilities  for 
popular  education  were  very  meager.  But  Bloomington  from  its  earliest  settlement  had  a  large 
share  of  educated  men,  some  of  them  graduates  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  older  States, 
and  even  the  unlettered  men  and  women  had  a  high  regard  for  education  and  determined  that 
their  children  should  have  the  advantages  that  had  been  denied  them.  So  that  in  the 
development  of  the  West  the  school  and  church  have  received  alike  the  fostering  care  of  both 
the  learned  and  the  unlearned. 

Up  to  1855  when  the  present  common  school  system  was  adopted  by  the  State  the 
schools  were  either  private  schools  receiving  no  aid  from  the  public  funds,  but  more  usually 
supported  by  subscriptions  of  the  pupils  aided  by  public  funds,  the  interest  on  State  school 
funds  and  the  interest  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  sixteenth  section.  A  person  wanting  to 
teach  would  take  his  subscription  paper  around  the  neighborhood  and  the  parents  would 
subscribe  for  the  pupils  they  were  willing  to  send,  the  tuition  per  scholar  being  usually  $1.50 
to  $2.00  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  first  school  taught  in  McLean  County  was  by  Delilah 
Mullins  in  1825,  in  John  Wells  Dawson's  residence  on  the  southeast  side  of  Blooming  Grove, 
with  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  pupils.  William  H.  Hodge  opened  the  first  school  in  the  village  of 
Bloomington  in  183  i.  The  term  was  finished  by  A.  C.  Washburn.  This  was  at  first  a  "loud 
school,"  every  pupil  studying  aloud,  the  teacher  pacing  in  front  of  the  pupils,  urging  them  on  at 
the  top  of  his  voice.  It  did  not  take  Mr.  Washburn  long  to  learn  that  many  of  the  scholars  who 
seemed  the  loudest  and  most  earnest  in  their  studies  were  not  studying  at  all,  but  were 
spending  the  time  gossiping  and  planning  mischief,  and  he  abolished  the  loud  school  and,  being 
a  competent  teacher,  introduced  improved  methods  of  teaching.  His  school  was  continued  till 
1834,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  the  Academy  founded  by  Rev.  Lemuel  Foster,  who  erected  a 
two-story  school  building  on  Taylor  street,  a  few  doors  east  of  Main.  This  building  is  still 
standing  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Madison  and  Mill  streets.  Other  private  schools  were 
established  here  as  the  population  of  Bloomington  increased.  Among  these  old-time  teachers 
were  Dr.  W.  C.  Hobbs,  Leonard  Swett,  Thomas  Macon  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Ward  and  others. 
Elder  W.  T.  Major  established  the  Major  Female  College  on  Seminary  avenue  and  West 
street,  and  for  several  years  Rev.  Robert  Conover  conducted  a  female  seminary  on  East  Grove 
street  and  Miss  Parsons  had  a  select  school  for  young  ladies.  They  all  did  a  good  work  for  the 
education  of  Bloomington  and  the  surrounding  country,  but  were  superseded  by  the  public 
school  system. 

After  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  Chicago  &  Alton  railroads  Bloomington 
became  a  favorite  place  for  holding  conventions.     The  most  fruitful  of  these  was  the  first  State 
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Teachers'  association  held  here  December  26,  1853.  It  was  largely  attended  by  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  State.  The  convention  passed  resolutions  urging  the  adoption  of  a  free  school  system 
supported  by  public  taxation,  a  State  Normal  school  for  the  education  of  teachers,  a  State 
Teachers'  Institute  and  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  journal.  Appropriate  committees 
were  appointed  to  push  these  projects  and  all  were  accomplished  facts  in  a  few  years. 

For  many  years  the  feeling  had  been  growing  among  the  people  of  the  State  that  the 
subscription  and  the  private  schools  were  totally  inadequate  for  the  educational  needs  ot  the 
State,  that  under  that  system  those  especially  needing  education,  the  children  of  the  poor,  had 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  an  adequate  mental  training.  The  committee  appointed  by  the 
Bloomington  State  Teachers' convention  of  1853,  and  others,  appeared  before  the  Legislature  of 
1855  and  urged  with  such  earnestness  and  cogency  the  adoption  of  the  free  school  system  that 
the  Legislature  passed  the  law  which,  with  its  many  amendments  by  subsequent  Legislatures,  gave 
free  education  to  every  child  in  the  State. 

The  number  of  good  teachers  was  wholly  insufficient  to  supply  the  schools  of  the  State, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Bloomington  State  Teachers'  convention  and  the 
leading  educators  of  the  State,  the  Legislature  of  1S57  passed  the  law  for  the  incorporation  of  a 
State  Normal  University,  leaving  the  location  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  was 
authorized  to  receive  bids  for  the  same.  Many  cities  became  applicants  for  it,  Peoria  and 
Bloomington  being  the  chief  competitors.  Jesse  VV.  Fell,  who  had  been  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  hill,  took  charge  of  Bloomington's  interest.  He  was  a  man  of 
untiring  energy,  earnest,  enthusiastic  and  signally  persuasive,  and  he  rolled  up  a  subscription  of 
$141,725,  170,000  of  which  was  from  McLean  County,  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  swamp 
lands  donated  by  the  United  States  to  the  States  and  those  located  in  the  State  of  Illinois 
donated  by  the  State  to  the  counties  in  which  the  lands  were  situated.  The  school  was 
located  at  Normal  and  soon  took  high  rank  among  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  a  posi- 
tion it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

In  1853  the  VVesleyan  University  was  incorporated  under  the  patronage  and  control  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  has  had  its  share  of  trials,  but  under  the  efficient  and  able 
management  of  President  E.  M.  Smith  and  his  predecessors  has  secured  an  enviable  reputation 
among  the  small  colleges  of  the  State.  Besides  the  literary  department  it  has  a  preparatory 
school,  a  college  of  music,  a  college  of  law  and  a  post-graduate  department,  all  seemingly 
destined  with  the  passing  years  to  increasing  usefulness  and  honor. 

About  1851  Bloomington  was  divided  into  five  school  districts,  lots  purchased  and  small 
wooden  houses  built,  one  in  each  ward,  and  free  schools  inaugurated  in  Bloomington.  In  this 
work  Peter  Folsom,  William  Thomas,  John  Dawson,  A.  C.  Washburn,  James  Miller,  Linus 
Graves,  William  Dimmett  and  Dr.  R.  O.  Warrinner  were  the  leaders  in  their  respective  wards. 
This  was  a  notable  advance  on  the  old  subscription  school,  but  soon  became  inadequate  to  the 
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wants  of  the  growing  young  city,  and  February  27,  1857,  a  special  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  Legislature,  under  which,  and  some  subsequent  amendments,  the  public  schools  of  the  city 
have  ever  since  been  administered.  Charles  P.  Merriman,  leader  in  his  day  and  generation  in 
all  good  works,  was  elected  president  of  the  board.  Of  this  board  the  only  surviving  member 
is  Judge  O.  T.  Reeves,  for  many  years  dean  of  the  Wesleyan  law  school  and  one  of  its  principal 
teachers.  It  found  five  small,  wooden  school  houses  of  one  room  each  with  five  ill-paid  teachers, 
each  teaching  as  he  saw  best.  The  new  board  had  to  erect  new  school  buildings,  get  the  best 
teachers  obtainable  and  co-ordinate  the  whole  system  into  one  harmonious  working  body.  This 
through  the  self-sacrificing  labors  of  many  school  boards,  on  which  many  of  our  most  eminent 
citizens  have  served,  a  corps  of  devoted  and  intelligent  teachers  and  superintendents,  always 
backed  by  the  public,  has  been  accomplished  and  our  public  schools  are  among  the  best  in  the 
State.  The  old  wooden  buildings  have  been  replaced  with  those  of  brick  and  stone  and  the 
earlier  of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  board  as  they  have  become  out  of  date,  have  been 
replaced  by  the  best  of  modern  school  buildings;  the  Franklin  school  building  in  February, 
1900,  at  an  expense  of  $25,041.25,  the  high  school  building  in  1897,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000,  and 
the  Edwards  school  is  just  being  finished  at  a  cost,  including  grounds,  of  about  $50,000.  And 
the  board  propose  to  continue  the  good  work  until  every  public  school  building  in  the  city  shall 
stand  as  a  fair  index  of  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  city. 

In  1863  the  Catholics  of  Holy  Trinity  parish  erected  St.  Joseph's  Academy  on  the 
southeast  corner  of  Center  and  Chestnut  streets,  an  imposing  three-story  building,  and  in  1884 
St.  Mary's  College  high  school,  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Center  and  Locust  streets,  at  an 
expense  of  $26,000,  and  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  1901  built  a  parochial  school  building  at  a 
cost  of  $8,500  and  later  a  convent  as  a  residence  for  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  in  1903 
St.  Mary's  German  Catholic  Church  erected  a  large  and  commodious  school  building. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  established  a  parochial  school  in  connection  with  their 
church,  and  in  1893  erected  a  fine  school  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.  All  of  these 
parochial  schools  are  liberally  supported  by  the  free-will  offering  of  the  people  connected  with 
these  churches. 

In  1863  the  Germans  established  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  German  language.  This 
continued  until  1891,  when  it  was  discontinued  and  its  property  sold. 

Mankind  from  the  earliest  ages  has  considered  religion  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. 
The  pioneers  of  McLean  County  and  Bloomington  were  an  eminently  religious  people.  The 
first  sermon  preached  in  Bloomington  was  by  the  Rev.  'William  Crissey,  a  Methodist,  in 
November,  183 1,  and  soon  a  Methodist  Church  was  organized,  and  there  are  now  of  that  faith 
in  the  city  the  First  Church,  Grace  Church,  the  German  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Lucretia  Chapel  and  the  Swedish,  all  strong  and  flourishing. 
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The  first  Presbyterian  preacher  here  was  Rev.  Calvin  W.  Babbitt,  who  came  in 
December,  1832,  and  organized  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1833.  There  are  now,  besides  the 
First  Church,  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  both  with  large  and  flourishing  congregations. 

The  Baptist  Church,  organized  in  1835,  has  a  large  and  influential  membership.  There 
is  also  a  German  Baptist  Church. 

St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church,  organized  in  1853,  has  a  large  membership.  There 
are  two  Christian  Churches,  each  with  a  large  membership. 

The  Catholic  Church  was  organized  in  1853.  It  has  three  churches:  Holy  Trinity,  St. 
Patrick's,  and  St.  Mary's  German.     All  these  are  flourishing  organizations. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  Church  of  Peace,  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church,  the 
Unitarian  Church,  the  Congregational  Church,  the  Moses  Montefiore  Synagogue,  the  Church  of 
Christ,  Scientist,  and  the  colored  people  maintain  two  churches,  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist. 

These  churches  are  all  well  organized,  most  of  them  with  costly  church  buildings,  and 
are  all  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  spiritual  culture  of  our  people.  The  pioneers  of  the  county 
and  city  were  distinguished  for  their  high  m.oral  character  and  religious  worth,  and  they  so 
impressed  themselves  upon  the  community  that  it  has  retained  these  characteristics  to  the 
present  day. 

The  government  of  Bloomington  was  not  separated  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  county 
until  1844,  when  the  Village  of  Bloomington,  one  and  one-half  miles  square,  was  organized 
under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  its  powers  vested  in  three  Trustees.  This 
continued  until  February  19,  1S50,  when  the  City  of  Bloomington  was  incorporated  under  a 
special  charter  granted  by  the  Legislature,  under  which  it  acted  until  March  8,  1897,  when  it 
incorporated  under  the  general  incorporation  laws  of  the  State,  under  which  it  is  now  acting. 
When  the  City  of  Bloomington  was  incorporated  it  had  everything  to  do  to  make  a  city.  It 
was  a  village  of  about  1,700  inhabitants  set  down  in  the  rich  prairie  of  Illinois.  In  the  wet 
season  it  was  a  quagmire  of  mud.  The  writer  has  seen  an  empty  two-horse  farm  wagon  stalled 
on  one  of  its  main  streets.  It  had  no  sidewalks,  no  paved  streets,  no  method  of  lighting  the 
streets,  no  water  except  from  wells  and  cisterns.  A  little  wayside  village  whose  citizens  hoped 
for  much  but  had  accomplished  little. 

The  city  immediately  started  building  sidewalks,  at  first  of  boards,  but  these  were 
hardly  built  before  they  got  out  of  repair,  causing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  people  injured  on 
them.  About  1876  the  building  of  board  walks  was  superseded  by  brick  and,  in  the  business 
portion  of  the  city,  by  stone,  and  the  stone  sidewalks  are  fast  giving  place  to  concrete.  There 
are  about  130  miles  of  brick  sidewalk  in  the  city,  beside  the  stone  and  concrete  walks,  and 
24.55  miles  of  pavement,  mostly  brick. 

Prior  to  1875  the  city  and  its  citizens  depended  upon  wells  and  cisterns  both  for  fire 
protection  and  domestic  purposes.      Ten  or  a  dozen  large  cisterns  were  built  in  the  business 
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portions  of  the  city  for  fire  protection.  In  digging  the  North  coal  shaft,  in  1866,  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  was  discovered  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  city.  In  1S74  the  present  city 
well  was  dug  forty  feet  in  diameter  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  later  a  well  within  that  twenty 
feet  in  diameter  by  twenty  feet  deep,  and  in  1S75  the  present  standpipe,  about  200  feet  high, 
erected  and  our  present  system  of  water-works  adopted,  furnishing  to  the  city  a  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  water  at  cheap  rates. 

By  its  rolling  surface  and  the  North  and  South  sloughs  the  natural  drainage  of 
Bloomington  was  excellent,  but  early  a  system  of  public  sewers  was  adopted.  The  first  built 
was  that  on  the  North  slough,  which  by  1870  was  extended  to  Douglas  Street,  and  it  now  has 
about  forty-one  miles  of  good,  substantial  sewers. 

Bloomington  is  well  supplied  with  public  parks.  The  oldest  of  these  is  Franklin  Square, 
four  and  one-quarter  acres,  in  the  northeast  part  of  the  city.  In  its  center  is  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  erected  in  1866  to  commemorate  the  soldiers  of  McLean  County  that  fell  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion.  University  Park,  about  one  half  acre,  is  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
city.  Miller  Park,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  city,  contains  65.44  acres,  of  which  16.52 
acres  is  an  artificial  lake.  This  park  was  a  part  of  Blooming  Grove,  and  many  of  its  trees  are  a 
part  of  the  original  forest.  It  is  a  place  of  rare  beauty  and  a  great  resort  for  driving  and 
family  and  other  picnic  parties  in  the  summer.  Trotter  Park,  about  18.12  acres  at  the  water 
works,  is  entirely  unimproved.  Withers  Park,  adjoining  the  library  on  the  east,  is,  by  the  will 
of  the  donor,  a  playground  for  the  children,  and  the  Council  has  recently  voted  to  purchase  a 
park  of  three  and  one-half  acres  on  the  West  Side. 

The  county  in  politics  was  Whig;  the  only  time  it  has  gone  Democratic  at  a  National 
election  being  for  Van  Buren  in  1836,  and  then  by  only  one  majority,  and  since  the  organization 
of  the  Republican  party  it  has  given  a  substantial  majority  to  that  party.  The  city  is  also 
Republican.  Out  of  its  twenty-four  mayors  nineteen  have  been  Republican,  occupying  the 
mayor's  chair  forty-three  out  of  its  fifty-four  years.  Of  those  prominent  in  the  political  history 
of  Bloomington  before  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs  and  subsequently  of  the  Republicans 
were  Jesse  W.  Fell,  David  Davis,  Asahel  Gridley,  Leonard  Swett  and  Dr.  John  F.  Henry,  and  of  the 
Democrats,  Gen.  Merrit  L.  Covel,  Col.  Henry  Miller  and  Dr.  T.  P.  Rogers,  and  since  the  war 
on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  Gov.  John  M.  Hamilton,  Gov.  J.  W.  Fifer,  Gen.  John  McNulta, 
J.  H.  Rowell,  Benjamin  F.  Funk  and  a  host  of  others;  on  the  part  of  the  Democrats,  Adlai  E, 
Stevenson,  James  S.  Ewing  and  Owen  Scott.  Among  these  have  been  two  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  two  Governors  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  four  members  of  Congress,  and  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

Everyone  agrees  that  temperance  is  one  of  the  essential  virtues  of  any  community.  But 
how  that  shall  be  promoted  the  schemes  are  endless,  ranging  all  the  way  from  prohibition  to 
free  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks,  relying  entirely  on  moral  suasion  for  its  suppression.     The 
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method  in  Bloomington  has  been  and  is  high  license  —  $50.00  a  month.  In  1855-6,  under  the 
mayoralty  of  Franklin  Price,  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  prohibit  the  liquor  traffic.  All  the 
officers  were  rehably  prohibition,  but  instead  of  there  being  two  or  three  licensed  saloons,  as 
there  had  been  before,  there  were  places  by  the  score  where  liquors  were  sold,  but  no  conviction 
could  be  obtained.  When  witnesses  who  had  been  guzzling  whiskey  all  their  lives  were  sworn 
and  asked  if  they  bought  any  drink  in  the  accused's  place,  they  would  promptly  answer  "Yes." 
"Was  it  intoxicating?"  "I  don't  know;  it  didn't  intoxicate  me."  "Was  it  whiskey?"  "I 
don't  know;  I  called  for  'Brown  Bess,'  but  what  it  was  I  don't  know."  And  so,  through  clear, 
sheer  perjury,  the  jury  was  obliged  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  and  after  a  year's  earnest 
trial  the  city  returned  to  license. 

The  men  to  whom  the  city  owes  its  success  are  the  people  at  large — the  sober,  indus- 
trious, intelligent  people,  who  are  satisfied  day  by  day  to  do  their  duty  as  God  gives  them  the 
opportunity.  But,  as  in  all  society,  there  have  here  been  leaders.  Up  to  the  close  of  the 
Rebellion,  easily  the  three  most  efficient  leaders  were  Jesse  W.  Fell,  David  Davis,  and  Asahel 
Gridley.  To  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Bloomington's  first  lawyer,  a  man  of  singular  purity  of  character 
and  untiring  energy,  a  leader  in  all  reform  works,  the  first  place  should  be  given.  Judge  David 
Davis  was  a  man  distinguished  by  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  and  great  influence  in  any 
undertaking  of  which  he  approved.  General  Gridley  was  a  man  of  brilliant  intellect,  quick, 
incisive,  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens  Bloomington  ever  had.  Most  of  those  who 
have  largely  contributed  to  the  city's  welfare  since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  are  still  living,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  and  invidious  to  pick  out  of  the  noble  throng  of  earnest,  active,  public- 
spirited  men  those  who  have  made  Bloomington  what  it  is  and  give  them  any  deserving  special 
mention. 

The  first  settlers  manufactured  nearly  everything  they  used,  their  houses,  clothing, 
furniture,  etc.,  but  when  Bloomington  was  founded  came  manufacturers,  few  at  first,  but 
increasing  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  carpenters,  masons,  hatters,  tailors,  cabinet  makers, 
blacksmiths,  etc.,  but  it  was  to  supply  the  local  demand,  not  the  general  trade,  and  this  has 
largely  continued  to  the  present  day.  Bloomington  is  not  a  manufacturing  or  commercial  city, 
but  a  city  of  homes.  It  has  few  very  rich  people  and  few  very  poor,  but  the  great  majority  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  owning  their  own  homes,  and  very  many  with  moderate  fortunes 
able  to  enjoy  the  real  luxuries  of  life.  The  domestic  architecture  is  typical  of  such  a  people: 
substantial,  not  showy,  comfortable  —  in  a  word,  homelike. 

The  people  are  distinguished  for  their  high  moral  character,  serious  crime,  especially  by 
its  own  citizens,  being  very  rare.  They  are  industrious,  temperate,  self-restrained,  liberal  and 
charitable,  thoughtful  of  the  rights  of  others  and  sturdy  in  the  maintenance  of  their  own.  loving 
their  city,  and  always  ready  to  do  their  utmost  for  beautiful  Bloomington. 


